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Czechoslovakian  crop  ^oroduction  for  1935  reported  as  follows, 
with  1934  comparisons  in  parentheses:     Sugar  heets  3,853,000  short 
tons  (4,255,000),   tolDacco  28, 660, 000  pounds  (30,166,000),  hops 
15,543,000  pomids  (15,581,000),     (International  Institute  of  Agricultiire, 
Home,  ITovenher  20,  1935.) 

Japanese  dry  "oecn  and  green  pea  area  and  production  for  1935  re- 
ported as  follows,  with  1934  coinparisons  in  parentheses:    Beans  183,300 
acres  (184,000)  and  72,600  short  tons  (85,500)  peas  106,700  acres 
(98,400)  and  403,200  short  tons  (629,440).     (Acting  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner Pred  J.  Hossiter,   Sh-anghai,  ITovemher  20,  1935.) 

London  w.ool  sales  opened  Llovemhcr  19  with  all  grades  higher  than 
at  closing  of  preceding  series  on  Octoher  4.     Merinos  were  5    to  7*5 
percent  higher,  fine  greasy  crosshreds  5  percent,   medium  and  low  10  to 
15  percent  higher.     Best  scoiored  merinos  were  IC  percent  and  average, 
par  to  5  pereent  higher.     Scoured  crosshreds  were  10  percent  and  superior 
slipes  of  all  equalities  10  to  15  percent  higher.     Withdrawals  were  neg- 
ligihle.     Yorkshire  furnished  the  chief  buyers,   follovired  "by  France, 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands.     (Agricultural  Attach^  C.  C. 
Taylor,   London,  KovemlDer  19,   1935.)  ' 
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SHZAD  aPJlIHS 

Siunm-'^ry  of  recent  production  ostlmo.tes 

^  The  1935  wheat  crop,- as  reported  for  45  countries,  was  docrea,sed 
\)j  revisions  received,  during  the  past  week  to  3,339,404,000  "bushels.  This 
compares  with  3,335,310,000  "bushels  harvested  "by  the  sr-jne  countries  in 
1934  when  they  recounted  for,  96  percent  of  the  estima.ted  world  total,  ex- 
cluding Eussie,  and  China,     The  second  estimate  of  wheat  production  in 
Canada,  as  issued  "by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  IJovemher  13, 
indicated  a  reduction  of  over  16,000,000  "bushels  from  the  Septem'ber  es- 
timate, threshing  returns  having  fallen  "below  expectations.     The  crop  in 
Japan  is  no'.v  placed  at  48,722,000  "bushels.    Although  "below  the  previous 
forecast,  this  estimate  is  2  percent  above  the  1934  harvest,  and  more  thaji 
covers  Jepenese  requirements  placed  at  a"bout  45,000,000  "bushels.     It  ap- 
proaches the  o"bjectiv„  of  the  "five-year"  plen  designed  to  increase  annual 
domestic  production  to  50,000,000  hushels. 

The  production  of  rye  in  1955,  o.s  represented  by  estimates  for  30 
countries,  sjnounts  to  956,121,000  bushels  as  com.pared  with  926,232,000 
"bushels  produced  "by  these  countries  in  1954,  when  they  harvested  ahout 
9  3  percent  of  the  estimated  world  total,  outside  of  Russia  and  China,  The 
Canadian  harvest  is  now  estimated  at  10,610,000  bushels,  which  is  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  that  of  1934,  "but  indicates  a  decrease  of  neej'ly  21  per- 
cent from  the  Sep.temher  estimate.    A  decline  wa.s  also  reported  for  Hungary, 
•but  the  1935  crop  is  still  placed  about  9  percent  above  that  of  1934, 

Current  changes  In  wheat  and  rye  estimates 
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Country  end  commodity 


Reported  up  to 
IIov.  13,  1955 


Reported  up  to 
Ilov.  25.  1955 


1354 


Wheat 

45  countries  reported 

Canada  • « «  

United  Kingdom  , , 
Irish  Free  State 

Sweden  , , , . ,  

Japan  . ,  

45  countries  reported 
Rye 

50  countries  reported 

Canada.  

Hungary   

50  countries  reported 


1,000  bushels 

5,556,611 
290,541 
a/  62,657 
b/  3,330 
b/  23,500 
•  49,087 


959,000 
15,554 


1,000  bushels 


273,971 
62,500 
3,500 
25,185 
46 , 722 
3 , 359 , 404 


10,610 
26,610 
956,121 


1^000  hushels 

275,849 
59,766 
5,803 
28,376 
47,660 
5,555,510 

5,423 
24,580 
926,252 


.a/  Based  on  official  estimates  for  England, 
b/  Estimate  of  the' Berlin  office,  Foreign  Ac 
cj  Increased  hy  minor  revisions. 


Wales,  and  Scotlcind, 
:ri cultural  Service, 
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The  jii-iiropean  "bread-f;rain  situation  a/ 

Although  the  1935-36  import  requirements  of  wheat  in  Europep.n  deficit 
countries  will  he  considerahly  above  total  imports  during  1934-35,  it  ap- 
pears quite  likel;^^  that  they  will  he  covered,  or  more  than  covered,  hy  in- 
creased exports  from  Russia  and  the  Lanuhe  Basin,     There  seems  to  oe  little 
prospect  of  an  increase  in  European  imports  from  overseas  countries  unless 
stock's  a.re  huilt  up  during  the  course  of  the  season. 

The  wheat  situation  in  general  io  viewed  with  some  optimism  in 
European  trade  quarters.    Export  supplies  in  Argentine  and  Australia  proh- 
ahly  will  he  small,  even  though  the  recent  hreeJc  in  the  Southern  Hem.isphere 
drought  averted  disaster,  and  a  somev/hat  greater  demand  for  wheat  is  ex- 
pected from  the  Orient  as  a  result  of  the  short  Chinese  crop.     The  indica- 
tions that  a  large  share  of  the  1935  wheat  crop  of  Canada,  as  well  as  of  the  , 
United  States,  is  unsuitahle  for  milling,  together  with  the  fact  that 
European  quality  is  "below  that  of  1954,  also  figure  prominently  in  the  ap- 
p.-^rent  growth  of  confidence  in  the  v/heat  sitiaa.tion.     These  considerations 
appear  to  underlie  the  improvement  in  the  price  position  of  higher  quaJity 
wheats.     The  spread  hetween  good  mill  ing  ajid  feed  wheats  in  Europearx  im- 
port markets  is  nov/  much  wider  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  despite  the  reduc- 
tion o  f  stocks  destined  ultimately  for  feeding  purposes  in  various  countries. 

Crop  and  supply  conditions  % 

Estim.ates  of  the  1935  vrheat  crop  were  revised  slightly  u;owa,rd  during 
Octoher  in  CzechoslovaJcia,  Er-nce,  the  Baltic  coijjitries ,  ajid  Finland,  Thresh- 
ing returns  seem  to  indicate  that  the  quality  of  v;heat  in  Central  Europe, 
while  somev/hat  helov/  that  of  last  season,  is  still  quite  good.     In  the 
British  Isles,  the  Sca.ndinavian  countries,  and  in  northern  and  central  Italy, 
wheat  of  the  1935  crop  is  reported  to  he  of  very  good  quality,  hut  in  south- 
ern Italy  it  is  not  satisfactory,  and  in  France  a  large  part  of  this  sea- 
son's harvest  is  unsuitahle  for  milling.     In  Spa.in,  so  much  variation  is 
reported  that  a  generalization  is  difficult.    Wheat  of  poor  quality  is  in- 
dicated in  the  Baltic  countries. 

Latest  estimates  of  the  1935  wheat  crops  of  30  European  countries  re« 
porting,  excluding  Russia,  total  ahout  1,547,000,000  hushels  as  compared 
with  •1,535,000,000  hushels  harvested  in  1934,  and  the  average  for  1929-1933 
of  1,498,000,000  hushels.    The  s-orplus  coimtries  of  the  Danuho  Basin  show 
an  increase  of  ahout  52,000,000  hushels,  hut  exports. in  1935-36  are  expected 
to  he  only  22,000,000  hushels  ahove  those  of. 1934-35,  partly  hecausc  of  the 
short  Danuhian  corn  crop  in  prospect.     The  importing  countries,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  likely  to  take  approximately  40,000,000  hushels  more  than  they 
did  in  1934-35,  this  increase  heing  ahout  equa-l.to  the  amount  hy  which  the 
1935  crop  fell  helow  tlia-t  of  1934,    A  more  favorahle,  picture  is  thus  presented 

a/  From  a  report  of  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 
hased  in  part  on  informant  ion  furnished  hy  the  offices  in  Pa.ris,  Belgrade, 
and  London, 
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■by  the  Suropee-n  countries,  othor  than  Russia,  from  the  standpoint  of 
alDility  to  ahsorlD  increased  imports,  but  the  improvement  may  he  more  than 
offset  hy  increased  exports  from  Russia,. 

Conditions  in  Suropesji  countries  this  season- have '  favored  fall 
seeding"  operations,'  hut  little  change  is  expected  in  the  acreage  sown  to 
wheat.     Some  decline  is  possihle,  however,  in  Central  Europe, 

Market  situation 

A  fair  and  even  favorable  volume  of  European  import  "buying  of  over- 
seas whes,t  was  recorded  during  the  first  half  of  October,  but  in  the  second 
half  markets  v/ere  somewhat  depressed  by  the  improved  crop  outlook  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  "ujicertainty  regarding  future  Canadian  wheat  policies, 
and  larger  arrivals  from  overseas,  which  tended  to  increase  stocks  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Irish  ports.    Canadian  offers  were  described  e.t  times 
as  pressing,  and  Russian  wheat  was  offered  and  sold  freely  at  competitive 
prices.    The  main  buyers  of  Russian  wheat  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Netherlands,  but  sales  and  shipments  were  also  made  to  Italy  proper, 
Australian  and  Plate  wheats  were  important  items  in  the  takings  of  the  Nether- 
lands a.nd  Belgium,  as  well  as  of  the  United  King '■lorn,  where'  some  Rumanian  and 
even  Polish  wheat  was  al^o  sold.    Offers  of  Sv/edish  and  French  wheat  were 
lacking. 

Prices  of  overseas  v/heat  in  Europe  declined  in  the  second  half  of 
October.    Prices  of  domestic  wheat  were  generally  firm,  except  in  France 
where  they  showed  a.  slight  decrease.     Reduced  farm,  offerings,  resulting 
from  the  pressure  of  autumn  field  work,  the  lower  qualitative  or  quantita/- 
tive  outturn  of"  the  bread-  and  feecl.-gra.in  crops  in  severa.1  countries,  as 
v;ell  as  certain  govermient  measures  such  as  the  new  regulations  for  mill- 
ing extraction  in  Poland,  were  mostly  responsible  for  the  strengthening  of 
domestic  values. 

Government  measures  and  ><::rain  policies 

Governmental  measures  in  the  general  field  of  grain  policy  v/ere  fairly 
numerous  during  the  m.onths  of  September  and  October,  although  they  were  of 
minor  importance  and  fell  mainly  within  the  authority' of  basic  measures 
previously  instituted.     In  Germany,  prices  of  wheat  flour  were  raised,  while 
prices  of  rye  flour  were  reduced;   the  equalization  fee  paid  by  wheat  mill- 
ers was  increased  and  its  distribution  regulated  again,  all  measures  tend- 
ing toward  the  maintenance  of  the  present  prices  of  ordinary  bread,  per- 
mission was  also  granted  for  a  marked  over-price  on  domestic  "gluten  wheat", 
a  step  indicative"  cf  the  basic  need  for  this  type  of  grain,    A  new  grain- 
suppor'ting  organization  was  founded  in  October  to  which,  it  appears,  some- 
thing resembling  a  monopoly  in  foreign  .trade  'in  grains  may  be  granted. 
The  members  and  agents  of  tliis  new  organi:^ation  comprise  the  personnel  of 
the  German  grain-importing  .and  exporting  trade,  but  its  policies  will  be 
determined  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
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In  Austria,  the  di  stri"bution  of  low-priced  feedstuffs  to  mountain 
farmers  and  the  prohihition  of  hs.j  and  strav/  exports  were  resorted  to  as 
the  result  of  limited  feed  supplies.     Exports  of  hay  and  stra,w  were  also 
prohihited  in  Italy,     In  Poland,  low  maximum  milling  extraction  for  v/heat 
and  rye  was  prescrihed,  in  order  to  increase  domestic  cons"'jmption  of  these 
grains,  thus  aiding  in  the  dropping  of  subsidized  exports  of  cereals. 
Measures  taken  in  other  countries  were  lajrgely  included  under  previous 
legislation,   such  as  the  fixing  ajid  distribution  of  grain~acreage  premrams 
to  Belgian  farmers,  changes  in  the  sliding  grain  surta.riffs  in  Czechoslovaiciaj 
and  reductions  in  the  sliding  grain- import  tox:es  in  Denmark,  which  were 
"brought  about  by  the  higher  level  of  world  prices.    It  was  rumored  that 
export  sales  would  be  made  from  the  Jrench  security  stocks  of  1934  wheat, 
with  or  without  replacement,  but  that  Swedish  .?-uthoritie s  wished  to  retain, 
as  safety  stocks,'  the  wheat  that  was  cf^'jrried  over  and  no  exports  of  Swedish 
wheat  are  expected. 

Oriental  whea.t  markets 

China 

Shanghai  whec.t  and  flour  prices  advanced  slightly  dujring  the  week 
ended  November  16,  ;;',s  a  result  of  the  declining  wheat  supply,   it  wa.s  re- 
ported by  radiogram  from  the  Shs^nghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service,     Mills  were  finding  it  increasinfgly  difficult  to  obta.in  domestic 
v/hea.t,     Shanghai  ajid  ITariking  mills  recently  bought  about  178,000  bushels 
of  domestic  whea.t  a.t  H?-nkow,  while  Tientsin  mills  obtained  supplies  from 
the  Shensi  Provii^e,     The  mills  in  Shanghai  v/ere  operating  at  50-percent 
capacity,  but  with  domestic  wheat  a.rrivals  falling  below  current  needs, 
several  concerns  were  expected  to  close  in  the  near  future,     Rarchases  of 
foreign  wheat  v/ill  probably  be  made  as  soon  as  quotations  are  more  in  lino 
with  Shanghai  flour  jjrices,    Flour  demand  was  only  fair,  falling  below  that 
of  last  season  in'  ITorth  China.     Plour  stocks  in  Shanghai  were  still  placed 
e.t  1,000,000  bags.     Late  in  the  week  100,000  bags  were  shipped  to  Manchuria, 
which  was  attributed  to  the  deval-JAtion  of  the  Chinese  currency,  but 
Manchurian  business  vras  not  expected  to  be  la,rge, 

r/heat  prices,  c,i,f,  Shanghai  duty  included,  were  quoted  in  cents 
per  bushel  as  follov^s*     Australian,  for  Januejry  shipment,  from  New  South 
Wales,  S8,  from  South  Australia,  90;  Manitoba  No,  4,  for  December  shipment, 
92;  domestic  standard,  for  November  deliver^/,  78,  December  delivery,  81, 
Domestic  flour  for  November  delivery  was  88  cents  i^er  bag  of  49  pO"unds, 
December  and  Janu.ary,  89  cents;  Austi-alioji  flour,  c.i.f.  Hong  Kong,  $3,37 
per  barrel  of  196  pounds,     Tientsin  flour  imports  during  October  were  re- 
ported as  follows,  with  1934  comparisons  in  parentheses*  Shanghai  266,300 
barrels  (217,000),  Australia  5,700  (0),  total  272,000  barrels  (217,000), 
Mill  production  was  placed  at  168,000  barrels  ajid  tota.l  stocks  on  hand 
October  31  at  291,000  barrels  as  compared  with  220,000  and  341,000  bar- 
rels, respectively,  reported. for  October  1934, 
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Japan 

There  were  no  prospects  for  the  sale  of  United  States  wheat  in 
Japan  in  early  ITovemhor,  according  to  information  from  Consul  Chapman  at 
Tokyo  transmitted  hy  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice,    The  flour  market  was  quite  firm,  hut  mill  activity  on  November  2 
was  below  that  of  the  previous  month,   since  domestic  as  well  as  ejq^ort  de- 
mand for  flour  had  declined. 

The  price  of  wheat  at  the  mill  on  November  2,  duty  and  lending 
charges  included,  wa.s  quoted  as  followsj     Western  Fnite  No,  2,  $1,29  per 
bushel;  Canadian  No,  1,  $1,79,  No,  3,  $1,68;  Australian  $1.17;  Manchurian 
$1.31,    Domestic  stsjidard  was  $1.04  per  bushel  end  Portland  wheat,  c.i.f, 
Yokohama,  93  cents,  duty  and  landing  ch.argos  excluded.     The  wholesale  price 
of  flour  at  the  mill 'on  November  2  was  $1,10  per  bag  of  49  pounds,  Im.- 
ports  of  wheat  into  Japan  during  Septori-oer  -vere  reported  as  follows,  with 
1934  comparisons  in  parentheses:    Australia  509,000  bushels  (352,000), 
Canada  0  (257,000),  United  States  0  (191,000),  Argentina  2,000  (0), 
Manchuria  53,000  (O) ,  others  0  (47,000),  total  564,000  bushels  (357,000). 
Flour  exports  for  the  month  totaled  210,775  barrels  of  196  pounds  as  com- 
pared v/ith  245,991  barrels  exported  in  September  1934, 


FEED  GRAINS 

S"'ammary  of  recent  feed-^rain  information 

The  total  f eed«:'-:rain  production  in  the  Northern  Kemiisphere  countries 
reported  to  date  Is  about  160,000,000  short  tons.     This  total  is  27  percent 
above  the  125,878,000  short  tons  in  1934  but  is  approximately  the  same  as 
the  1933  total  of  159,157,000  tons.     The  North  American  feed-grain  crops 
are  well  above  the  small  harvest  last  year  and  are  also  above  the  1933  har- 
vest.    The  total  production  of  the  3  principal  feed-grain  crops,  barley, 
oats,  and  corn,  in  the  United  States  end  Canada  is  97,000,000  short  tons 
compared  with  57,000,000  tons  in  1934  and  88,000,000  tons  in  1933,  The 
European  feed-grain  crops,  however,  are  below  either  of  the  past  2  yeers, 
due  principally  to  the  smaller  corn  crop.     The  barley  end  oats  crops  in 
Europe  are  only  slightly  ijnder  last  year  but  are  nearly  15  percent  under 
the  1933  crops.     The  total  crop  of  corn,  oats,  end  barlsy  in  Europe  in  the 
countries  now  reported  is  53,000,000  short  tons  compared  with  58,000,000 
tons  last  year  and  61,000,000  tons  in  1933. 

Irish  Free  Ste.te  inaugurates  scheme  to  aid  oats  and  barley 

Steps  were  recently  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
Irish  Free  State  to  provide  en  assured  m';\rket  for  oats  and  barley  at  minimum 
prices,  according  to  a  report  from  Consul  Sidney  A.  Belovslcy  at  Dublin,  It 
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tL'M?^ste^^i^''j^''Tf         ^  ^^'^^^^^  ^^-^^  agreements  with 

thJse  Lain'    .Pvtf  ^  *°  purchase  not  less  timn  55  short  tons  of, 

tnese  grains,  paying  5  shillings  4  pence  per  hundredweight  (^1  1?  r^er  inn  ' 
pounds  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange)  for  oats  weighing  not  le Is  tha^ 
40  pounds  per  hushel,  and  7  shillings' per  hundredweight  f^l^L  peJ  ioo  ' 
pounds)  for  harley  weighing  not  less  tW  52  pounds  per  h!shel.'  L  Mini- 

i^d  harL^h^\Thrth^^'f  r^'"'^'^^^  ofir 

and  barley  held  hy  the  dealers  at  these  respective  prices  plus  10  r^ence 

?on.  "-'^"J  pounds).    Quantities  of  less  t^^n"^ 6  short 

tons  and  grains  m  poor-  condition  will  not  be  accepted.. 

The  prices  fixed  are  said  to  he  helow  those  paid'  in  Dublin    hut  ■ 
^nc.^  o-F       V        I  to  make  any  arrangements  necessary  to  di-- 

bushels  m  1934,  wnich  was  about  10  percent  under  the  1933  crop.    The  rel 
auction  was  attributed  to  decreased  demand  r^d  declining  prices  v,Mch 
partly  account  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  scheme    °in  WSo'  f t  w,, 

"^""l^VZ^i^  T^T^  *°  oatrind-oarp^ducti'ir  o.e 

equal  L  domestic         '  negligible,  and  production  was  about 

seed  o*?s  weJe  .tnrr"'""^'"  '  l^™"*!'-"^  °f  os.t  products  and 

beea  oats  were  still  being  imported. 

The  Irish  Free  State  is  dependent  uT^on  barley  imports    but  a  ^rad 
ual  reduction  has  been  brought  ahout  by  increasing  production      In  iS 
production  amounted  to  4,921,000  busheis;  the  193I  crop  ^ot^^^d  6  779  000 
husnels,  Which  represented  over  90  percent  of  domestJfrequlreL 

the'lrish^PreTs^a?"  expected  this  season  in  '  ' 

The  oats  /c?-%o      n,*  ^^'"^^f^^^h  official  estimates  have  not  been  received, 
indicate  ^^'t^/''  '^"^"^        ^^^^^  ^^^^  threshing  returns 

erally  good.  '  "^^"'^'^  ^'"'^^  "^^^^  reported,  with  quality  gen- 

The  Soviet  Union  gr^in  g-if.nnf  -i  n-p 

aT^Pears  to'nn^T  "^^''^l  '  ^^'^^'^  ^^^'^'^^  procurings  as  well  as  exports 

wheat      n  thf '  harvesting  of  a  larger  grain  crop,  particular^?  of 

^of  ihe  Beri  in  IV"    ""^".T.  '''''  according  to  a  Lport 

-rora  the  Berlin  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 
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The  1935  grain  procurin^g:  campaifH 

The  1935  grain  procuring  campaign  was  reported  fully  completed 
by  October  10,  almost  a  month  earlier  than  in  1934,  when  the  pace  of  pro- 
curings  was  regarded  as  favorable,  and  fully  two  months  in  advance  of 
1933.'  Several  important  export  areas  completed  their  deliveries  in 
record  time.     Thus,  Ukraine  reported  completion  of  its  grain  delivery 
obligations  by  September  15,  or  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  1934,  while 
the  Asov-Black  Sea  regions  and  the  Stalingrad  region  (in  the  Lower  Volga) 
completed  their  deliveries  almost  three  months  and  Crimea  two  and  a 
half  months  in  advance  of  1934. 

Grain  deliveries  in  kind  from  all  sources,  excluding  the  milling 
tax,  amounted  to  101.6  percent  of  the  plan  by  October  10  as  compared 
T^ith  91.9  percent  delivered  on  the  same  date  in  1934  and  81.5  percent 
in  1933.    No  figures  on  the  actual  quantity  of  grain  procured  this  year 
have  yet  been  reported,  but  a  leading  article  of  the  newspaper  "Pravda" 
indicated  that  by  October  10  procurings  had  exceeded  last  year's  final 
total . 

Practically  all  of  the  grain  received  by  the  Government  this  year 
has  been  delivered  by  the  so-called  "socialist  sector"  of  Soviet  agri- 
culture (collective  and  state  farms  and  machine-tractor  stations).  The 
share  of  individual  peasants  in  total  procurings  for  1935  amo^onted  to 
only  4  percent  compared  with  8  percent  in  1934.    An  important  feature  of 
this  year's  procurings  is  the  increased  share  of  grain  received  in  pay- 
ment for  the  work  performed  by  the  m,achine-tractor  stations    for  the  col- 
lectives.    In  1933,  such  payments-in-kind  arao-anted  to  only  12.7  percent 
of  the  total  grain  receipts;   they  increased  to  16.5  percent  in  1934  and 
were  recently  reported  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Procurings 
to  have  reached  22  percent  this  year.     This  tendency  reflects  the  grow- 
ing mechanization  of  Soviet  agriculture  and  makes  the  tractor  stations 
an  increasingly  important  source  of  grain  receipts.     It  is  stated  by 
the  Russian  press  that  the  machine-tractor  stations  have  already  re- 
ceived 40  percent  more  grain  than  during  tno  whole  of  1934. 

Considerable  attention  is  now  being  directed  to  storage  of  grain 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  damage  and  losses,  including  theft.  Storage 
and  drying  facilities  are  still  inadequate,  but  are  more  numerous  than 
a  few  years  ago.     Some  grain  is  still  stored  in  the  open,  and  a  consider- 
able quantity  is  in  need  of  drying  and  cleaning.    New  storage  space  with 
a  capacity  of  about  9,000,000  tons  is  reported  to  have  been  built  during 
1934  and  1935. 

The  development  of  threshing  operations,  particularly  in  the  cen- 
tral and  eastern  regions,   is  unfavorably  commented  upon  in  the  Russian 
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press.     On  October  25,   1935,   14  percent  of  all.  §rain  vras  still  reported 
unthreshed  for  the  Union  as  a  Tvhole,   reaching  30  percent  and  even  more  in 
some  individual  regions.     Losses  from  late  threshing,  are  no  doubt  large 
again  this  year,  although  possibly  not  quite  so  large  as  in  1934. 

Grain  exports 

Exp-orts  of  wheat  and  barley,  which  were  very  low  during  the  crop 
year  1934-35,  were  resumed  during  the  current  season.     Sliipments  for  the 
four  months  July-October  through  the  South  Russian  ports  (through  which 
the  bulk  of  Soviet  grain  exports  passes)  amounted  to  15,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  about  20,000,000  bushels  of  ba.rley,   and  small  quantities  of  rye, 
oats  and  corn.     These  exports  exceeded  those  for  a  similar  period  of  1933, 
when  less  than  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  14,000,000  bushels 
of  barley  were  shipped  through  the  South  Russian  ports.     From  the  rate  of 
shipments  thus  fa.r,   it  appears  thst  the  total  exports  for  the  season  may 
be  above  those  for  1933-34  when  34,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  and  26,000,000  bushels  of  barley  were  shipped  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


The  1935  fall  seedings 


The  fall  sowing  campaign  progressed  at  approximately  last  year's 
pace  up  to  September  10,  which  was  considerably  better  than  during  pre- 
vious years.    After  that  date,   sowings  exceeded  those  of  1934  and  con- 
tinued at  somewhcat  higher  levels  up  to  the  end  of  the  campaign.  Fall 
sowings  have  now  been  practically  completed,  with  96  percent  of  the  plan 
put  in  by  October  25.     The  total  fall-sown  acreage  on  that  date  was  re- 
ported at  89,329,000  acres  as  compared  with  87,995,000  acres  at  the  same 
time  a  year  ago. 

■Hhen  the  regional  distribution  of  sowings  is  considered,  there 
must  be  noted  a  rather  considerable  lag  during  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign  in  the  winter  wheat  belt.     Sowings  in  Ukraine  and  the  former  North 
Caucasus  up  to  September  10  were  12  and  38  percent,   respectively,  below 
those  for  1934.     During  the  following  5  to  10  days,  however,  sowings 
picked  up  considerably  and  have  since  progressed  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  in  1934.     On  October  20  Ukraine  had  sown  99  percent  of  the  plan  as 
compared  with.  97  percent  in  1934,  with  the  winter  wheat  plan  exceeded  by 
1.1  percent  as  of  October  10.     A  larger  acreage  was  sown  within  the  offi- 
cially set  optimum.  da.tes  this  year  a.s  compared  with  1934  in  southern  and 
central  parts  of  the  Union,   comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  winter 
wheat  area.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  Union,   on  the  other  h.and,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  planned  acreage  remained  to  be  sown  when  the 
optimum  dates  arrived. 
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It  appears  that  the  earlier  deficiency  in  soil  moisture  in 
southern  Ukraine,  Crimea,  and  some  southeastern  re/rions  has  not  "been 
fully  corrected.    A  good  snow  cover  and  slow  melting  in  the  spring  to 
facilitate  absorption  of  available  moisture,  therefore,  seems  especi'illy 
essential  this  season. 


RICE 

Japanese  and  _Clp_s_9n__ric e  c_rqp.s  increased 

The  second  Japanese  rice  crop  estimate,  based  on  conditions  as 
of  November  1  and  released  by  the  i.Iinistry  of  Agriculture,  ajnounts  to 
17,907,000,000  po-unds  of  clea,ned  rics,  according  to  Acting  Agricultural 
Commissioner  F.  J.  Rossiter  at  Shan  fiai  (quoting  Consul  Chapm.an  at  Tokyo). 
This  estimate  is  smaller  than  the  first  one  by  1,100,000,000  po-unds.  The 
reduction  was  due  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  arid  damage  from  in- 
sects during  September  and  October. 

The  Ja.pan  rice  situation  for  the  1934-35  crop  year  ended  October 
31  was  as  follows:     The  carryover  on  November  1,  1934,  consisted  of 
5,152,000,000  pounds;   1934  production  was  16,285,000,000  pounds;  imports 
from  Korea,  Formosa,  and  from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  2,648,000,000 
pounds,  1,423,000,000  and  25,000,000  po^onds,  respectively;  during  1934 
Japan  consumed  22,252,000,000  pounds  and  exported  311,000,000  pounds  of 
rice. 

Fa.ctors  entering  into  tiie  Japanese  rice  situation  for  the  1935-36 
crop  year  beginning  November  1  are  as  follcTs:     A  carryover  of  3,123,000,000 
pounds,  crop  estimated  at  17,907,000,000  and  estimated  imports  from  Korea 
and  Formosa,  amounting  to  2,829,000,000  and  1,571,000,000  pounds,  re- 
spectively.    This  accounts  for  a  total  supply  of  25,447,000,000  pounds. 
The  yearly  esti,uated  consumption  and  exports  are  22,305,000,000  pounds  and 
145, 000, OoO  pounds,  •  respectively,  lea^^ing  a  carryover  of  2,997,000,000 
pounds . 

Tiie  second  rice  crop  hstimate  of  Cligs„(:;ri  amo^ints  to  5,608,412,000 
pounds  against  last  year's  crop  of  5, 251,796, OCV:,  r>ounc.s.    Trie  Chosen  rice 
situation  for  the  crop  year  November  1S35  to  Octob-^r  1936  it;  c-;-'>ti;natt;d  as 
follows:     Carryover  153,395,000  po-onds,  crop  5,503,412,000,  i-nportj- 
49,087,000  pounds  or  a  total  supply  of  5,810,895,000  pounds.    Oonutt iipt io 
is  estimated  at  2,889,985,000  pounds,  exports  to  Japan  and  foreign  CO':^- 
tries  2,699,774,000  and  51,358,000,  respectively,  with  a  carryover  at'thie 
end  of  the  year  amounting  to  159,532,000  pconds. 
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COTTON  . 

Chinese  cotton  crop  reduced 

The  1935  cotton  crop  in  North  China  and  in  6  of  the  7  producing  pro- 
vinces of  South  China  is  estimated  "by  the  Chinese  Cotton  Statistical 
Association  at  2,216,000  bales  compared  vrith  the  record  crop  of  3,125,000 
"bales  in  the  corresponding  area  last  year,   reports  the  Shanghai  office  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     This  represents  a  reduction  of  29  per- 
cent in  production  a s  against  that  of  the  1934  crop.     This  estimate  is  be- 
lieved to  he  too  low  according  to  Acting  Agricultural  Commissioner  P.  J. 
Rossiter  at  Shanghai;   the  1935  crop  is  expected  to  "be  more  than  15  percent 
"but  not  more  than  20  percent  smaller  than  the  1934  crop.    A  decline  "by  20 
percent  would  give  a  crop  of  2,  500,  000 "bales . 

The  smaller  crop  is  due  to  a  reduced  cotton  acreage  in  Shantung  and 
Honan  caused  by  dry  weather  at  jjlanting  time  and  the  Yangtze  floods  which 
seriously  damaged  the  Hankow  area.     Kiangsu,  Shensi  and  Chekiang  are  the 
only  provinces  with  larger  production  this  year  compared  with  that  of  last 
year.      .  „ 

In  the  Shanghai  cotton  market  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  November, 
the  Japanese  were  active  buyers  for  immediate  shipment  to  Japan.     They  pur- 
chased a  total  of  10,000  bales  (of  500  pounds)  and  more  is  expected  to  be 
bought.     The  price  of  Chinese  cotton  for  November  and  December  delivery  at 
Osaka  is  slightly  cheaper  than  Indian.     It  is  expected  that  by  January, 
Indian  cotton  will  be  proportionally  cheaper.    Recently  a  few  yarn  sales 
from  China  to  Manchuria  have  been  reported  but  business  is  not  expected  to 
increase.  '  ■  ' 

Shanghai  mill  activity  is  the  sajne  as  last  month,  with  Chinese  mills 
operating  at  55  percent  and  Japanese  mills  nee,r  full  capacity.  Interior 
Chinese  mills  are  operating  at  60  percent  capacity,  which  is  somewhat  below 
that  of  a  year  ago  but  higher  than  during  the  summer  months.     Chinese  mills 
report  that  spinriing  operations  are  unprofitable,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
raw  cotton  costs  are  too  high  compared  with  yarn  prices.     Yarn  demand  has 
shown  slight  improvement  in  most  Yangtze  Valley  provinces;   the  demand  in 
Hupeh  and  North  China  is  poor.     Sheaighai  yarn  stocks  have  shown  a  slight  de- 
cline during  the  past  m.onth. 

Shanghai  mill  and  wharf  stocks  of  American  and  Indian  cotton  continue 
to  decline.    During  the  first  two  weeks  of  November  a  total  of  20,000  bales 
of  American  cotton  was  purchased  for  December  shipment  and  none  from  India. 
The  total  amount  of  raw  cotton  imported  in  September  was  8,599  bales. 
These  imports  were  made  up  of  3,106  bales  American,  4,652  Indian,  292  Egyp- 
tian, and  549  bales  from  other  cotton-growing  countries.     The  Chinese  im- 
ports for  the  crop  year  of  October  to  September  1934-35  amounted  to  272,000 
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bales;   this  total  representat  135,000  bales  American,  107,000  Indian,  27,000 
Egyptian,  and  3,000  bales  from  other  CQ-ontries.     The  preliminary  figures  on 
Shanghai  arrivals  for  October  show  1,000  oales  American,  1,000  Indian,  1,000 
Egyptian,  and  92,000  bales  of  Chinese.    Deliveries  to  Shanghai  mills  in 
October  consisted  of  5,000  bales  American,  2,000  Indian,  1,000  Egyptian, 
and  102,000  bales  Chinese,  a  total  of  110,000  bales.     Stocks  in  Shanghai 
public  \7arehouses  amounted  to  85,000  bales,  of  which  American  cotton  was 
represented  by  21,000,  Indian  by  3,000,  Egyptian  by  1,000,  and  Chinese  by 
51,000  bales. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Chinese  G-overnment  in  withdraTring  silver 
from  general  circxilation  and  in  est?.blishing  a  paper  currency  has  been 
followed  by  .substantie.l  increases  in  cotton  and  yarn  prices,  ranging  from 
10  to  30  percent.    Yarn  prices  have  been  advanced  about  10  percent,  while 
forward  delivery  of  Chinese  raw  cotton  has  advanced  more  than  20  percent 
compared  with  last  month;   Indian  cotton  advanced  25  percent  and  American 
30  percent  compared  with  the  prices  of  last  month.     This  increase  took 
place  in  Cninese  currency,  but  there  was  an  actual  decline  in  terms  of 
United  States  currency,  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  former.  The 
November  11  yarn  quotation  for  January  delivery  was  13.95  cents  per  pound. 
On  the  same  date  domestic  cotton  for  immediate  delivery  was  quoted  a.t  10.8 
cents  per  poijiid,  Americnn  Middling  7/8 's  for  im'nediate  shipment  at  15.3 
cents,  and  Indian  Akola  at  12.61  cents  per  pcjnd. 

The  Shanghai  piece-goods  market  was  inactive  throughout  October. 
Imports  and  exports  amo-anted  to  $438,000  and  $141,000,  respectively.  Total 
yarn  output  in  October  was  292,628  bales.     This  amo'ont  is  made  up  of  85,881 
bales  of  19-count  and  below;   80,101  of  20-22  co\int;   116,523  of  23-44  count; 
and  10,023  bales  of  y&vn  of  45-count  and  above. 


LI  FES  TOOK,  I.IEAT,  AlID  WOOL 

Impo rtant  producing  countries  increase  hog  numbers 

Some  expansion  in  hog  numbers  appears  to  be  beginning  in  G-erm.any 
and  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  tne  United  States.     In  the  first  two  countries, 
the  increase  in  the  nunber  of  pigs  produced  probably  will  be  reflected  in 
increased  hog  slaughter  early  in  1935.     In  the  United  States  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pigs  produced  is  probable  in  the  fall  of  1935  and 
in  1936,  but  an  increase  in  the  number  of  ho<^s  slaughtered  compared  with  a 
year  earlier  is  not  expected  until  the  summer  of  next  year.    Because  of  the 
high  hog-corn  price  ratio,  however,  average  weights  of  hogs  slaughtered  in 
this  country  during  the  present  winter  vrill  be  ma.tc-rially  heavier  than  last 
year. 

A  substantial'  increase  in  hog  numbers  was  recently  reported  for 
G-reat  Britain.     In  the  last  3  years  steps  have  been  taken,  in  the  form  of 
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import  quotas,   to  reserve  a  lar-ge  share  of  the  British  pork  market  for 
the  domestic  product.     The  recent  increase  in  British  pig  nimhers  appar- 
ently is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this  policy.     Total  imports  of  hacon'into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1934-35  were  38  percent  less  than  the  record  imports 
of  1931-32,   oefore  the  quota  system  was  initiated. 

Reports  indicate  a  considerahle  shortage  of  hogs  and  hog  products 
in  importing  countries  of  Continental  Europe.^  A  major  part 'of "this  short- 
age is  in  lard,   imports  of  which  have  heen  sharply  curtailed  by  trade  re- 
strictions in  the  last  2  years.     Supplies  of  all  fats  in  Germany  are  small] 
and  efforts  are  heing  made  in  that  country  to  increase  domestic  hog  pro- 
duction and  to  increase  imports  of  fats.     Because  of  the  short  corn  crop 
in  the  Danube  Basin  in  1935,  exports  of  live  hogs  and  lard  from  Hungary  to 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Austria  will  be  smaller  in  the  next  6  months 
than  they  were  a  year  earlier.     With  the  shortage  of  supplies  of  hogs  and 
lard  in  Continental  Europe  in  recent  months,   there  has  been  some  tendency 
to  lessen  the  restrictions  on  imports  of  hogs  and  fats. 

Recent  estimates  indicate  that  hog  nronbers  in  Canada  in  raid-summer 
1935  were  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  smaller  than  for  many 
years.  Inspected  hog  slaughter  in  Canada  thus  far  in  1935  also  has  been 
slightly  smaller  than  last  year.  But  Canadian  exports  of  bacon,  mostly  to 
Great  Britain,  have  been  somewhat  larger  in  1935  than  a  year  earlier  and 
materially  larger  than  in  1932  and  1933.  See  release,  HP-72,  T?orld  Hog 
and  Pork  Prospects,  November  1935. 

Switzerland  inaugurates  livestock-production  control 

Vith  the  issuance  of  a  government  order  on  August  6,  1935,  livestock 
production  control  was  introduced  in  Switzerland.     In  connection  with  hogs, 
this^ order  provides  that  producers  and  commercial  operators  depending  en- 
tirely on  imported  feedstuffs  must- dispose  of  their  holdings  by  March  1, 
1936.     Others  who  keep  in  excess  of  6  brood  sows  mp,y  be  ordered  to  reduce 
their  stock. 


Hog  numbers  in  Switzerland  during  the  last  10  years  have  increased 
from  around  637,000  to  over  1,000,0^0  head,   or  by  54  percent.     This  heavy 
increase,   together  with  recent  restrictions  in  export  outlets,  has  resulted 
in  burdensome  supplies  which  the  government  aims  to  curtail  by  bringing 
livestock  production  into  line  with  domestic  feed  production.     It  appears 
that  hog  production  in  the  future  will  be  limited  very  largely  to  small 
and  middle-sized  farms  where  hogs  can  be  produced  on  home-grown  feeds. 

By  the  order  of  August  6,   1935,   control  was  also  established  over 
cattle,   sheep,  and  poultry  production. 
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....     AGRICULTUHE  III  THE  CAITADIM  TRADE  AORSEIvHafT 

The  United  Str.tes*-Crjiadi' n  trade  agreement,  signed  KoveralDer  15, 
1935,   involves  reductions  in  dvities  and  other  import  charges  "by  toth  co-un- 
tries  on  a  consideratle  n-umter  of  agric"ult-arrl  products.    The  reductions 
made  "by  Canad-a  cover  products  rvhich  wore  imported  from  the  United  States 
to  a  total  value  of  approximately  $50,000,000  in  the  Canadian  fiscal  year 
1929-30,     The  United  States,  on  the  other  hcnd,  miade  reductions  in  duties 
on  Canadian  agricultural  products  the  imports  of  which  in  zas  calendar 
year  1929  were  valued  at  approximately  $45,0'.Xj,0C0,     In  trie  fisc-al  year 
1934-35  the  value  of  Co.nadiaji  imports  of  American  products  upon  which  dutio 
\7ere  reduced  in  the  agreement  vjps  a  little  over  $15,000,000,  as  compared 
with  Anerican  imports  of  Canadirn  dutiaole  r^-^ricultural  T^roducts  in  the 
calendar  year  1934  of  only  ahout  $9,000,000. 

The  duty  reductions  made  "by  Canada  on  Anerica  a.:5ricultui'al  prod- 
ucts in  general  r.-jige  "between  one  thirO.  and  one  half  of  the  present  rates. 
In  some  cases,  hov/over,  the  reducti'^na  have  "been  more  than  one  half,  while 
in  a  few  cases  Canada  has  entirely  removed  the  import  duties.     The  reduc- 
tions made  "by  the  United  States  on  Canadian  agricultural  products  are  in 
no  case  more  than  one  lia.lf  of  the  present  rates  and  in  most  caxes  raJige 
"betv/een  30  and  40  percent.     In  t"ie  case  of  the  .jrincipal  products,  however, 
the  reductions  "by  the  United  States  are  limited  to  a  specific  fLuantity, 

By  the  terms  of  the  .agreement,  the  new  rates  will  "be  effective  as  of 
January  1,  1936, 

Ca.nadian  concessions  on  American  agriculttu'-'^l  products  include  a 
long  list  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegeta"bles  (includin^.^  the  entire  removal  of 
the  duties  on  wliite  and  sweet  ootatoes),  eggs,  hutter,  poultry,  all  types 
of  meat  products  (principally  por^J) ,  livestock,  and  corn. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  TEE  CAKtADIAl|.  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  CONT'D 
United  States' conce^^sions  on  ' Canadian  agricultural'  products  include 
duty  reductions  on  certain  classes' of  cattle,   certified  c^eed  potatoes, 
creajp-  (all  of  the  foregoing  on  limited  quantities :  only)  ,  cbeddar  cheese, 
live  and  dressed  poultry,  horses,  grass  and  other  forage  crop  seeds,  maple 
sugar,  turnips,  hay,  and  certain  fruits . 

On  cattle  weighing  over  700  po^unds,  the  United  States  duty  is  re- 
duced from  3  to  2  centsper  pound  on  a  namher  representing  three -fourths 
of  one  percent  of  the  average  annual  slaughter  of  cattle,  and  calves  in  . 
the  United  States  in  1928-1932,  -  ^or  155, 799 -.head.    On.:calves  weighing  less 
than  175  pounds  the  United  States  duty  is  reduced  from  2.5  to  1.5  cents  per 
pound  on  a  percentage  of  our ' annual  slaughter  equivalent  to  approximately 
52,000  head.     The  duty  on  dairy  cows  is  reduced  from  2.5  to  1.5  cents  per 
pound  on  20,000  head.     The  United  States  duty  on  cream,  is  reduced  from 
55.6  to  35  cents  per  gallon  on  1,500,000  gallons  ann.ually.     The  United 
States  duty  on  certified  seed  potatoes  is  reduced  from  7.5  to  60  cents 
per  hushel  during  Decemher  throu.:h  Eehruary  and  to  45  cents  per  hushel 
during  other  months  of  the  year.' 

Provision  is  made  in  the  agreement  for  possihle  future  quantitative 
^  limitations  of  imports  hy  either  country  in  connection  with  domestic  pro- 
duction or  marketing  programs.     Provision  also  is  made,  however,  for  abro- 
gating the  agreement  if  the  two  co->antries  should  fail  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing concerning  such  qiiant itative  limitations. 

The  reduced  cities  on  agricultural  products  made  effective  hy  this 
agreement  will  be  extended  by  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  other 
countries  enjoying  mo st-favo red-nation  treatment.     It  is  important  to  note, 
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however,  that  the  duty  red'J-ctions  made-  by  the  United  States  on  Canadian 
products  involve  in  every  case  products  of  which  Canada  has  alv/ays  teen, 
and  v/ill  doubtless  continue  to  be,   the  dominant  supplier. 

It  is  entirely  -junlikely,  therefore,  tha.t  application  of  the  ir.oct- 
favo red-nation  principle  v/ill  result  in  any  significant  increase  in  im- 
ports from  third  countries  into  either  the  United  States  or  Canada  of 
products  upon  which  duties  are  reduced.     For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
cattle,  Canada  and  Ilexico  are  practically  the  only  sources  of  imports  of 
dutiable  animals,  with  Canada  supplying  about  95  percent  of  the  animals 
weighing  over  700  pounds  and  almost  all  of  the  calves  and  dairy  stock 
covered  by  the  agreement.     In  the  case  of  seed  potatoes  and  cream, 
Canada  supplies  practically  100  percent  of  the  imports  into  the  United 
States. 

The  significance  of  the  trade  agreement  to  Am.erican  agriculture  is 
not  confined  to  the  specific  concessions  on  agricultural  products.  Canadian 
concessions  to  the  United  States  on  non-farm  products  apply  to  items  the 
value  of  w:aich,  in  terms  of  imports  fron.  the  United  States,  in  the  Caiiadian 
fiscal  year  1929-30  amoionted  to  $400,000,000.     The  value  of  these  Canadian 
imports  from  the  United  States  had  declined  by  1934-35  to  only  $100,000,000. 
It  is  reasonable  to  c:qjcct  that  the  reductions  in  duties  made  by  Canada  in 
the  trade  agreemient  will  m.ake  possible  the  recovery  of  a  large  part  of 
this  loss.     This,  in  turn,  v;ill  be  reflected  in  larger  payrolls  in  the  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  United  States  and,  consequently,  in  the  purchasing 
power  in  these  areas  for  American  agricultural  products. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  CANilJlM" '  TRADE  AGREEIvlSNT,  CONT'D 

In  all,  ;3,bout  125  agricult"aral ,  horticiilt'u.ral ,  and  related  products 
are  affected  by  the  reductions  in  the  Canadian  , import  charges  resulting 
from  extending  to  the  United,  States  by  Canada  of  the  intermediate  rates  of 
duty  instea.d  of  the  general  rates  paid  heretofore  by  American  products. 
This  constitutes  the  most  general  form  of  relief  obtained  by  the  agree- 
ment.    In  the  case  of  a  number  of  items,  hovi/ever,   Canada  m.akes  reductions 
belov/  the  present  intermediate  rates. 

Since  1930,  Canadian'  imxport  charges  have  been  particularly  burdensome 
in  connection  with  the  system  of  advanced  valuations  for  duty  purposes 
on  certain  products,  notably  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.     The  agreement 
scales  dovm  these  charges  markedly  raid  removes  entirely  their  application 
to  about  a  dozen  such  item.s,   including  the  important  one  of  tomatoes. 
Other  items  relieved  of  future  advanced.  valuo,t ions  are:     dried  peas,  all 
types  of  meats,  market  poultry,  livestock,  baby  chicks,  eggs  in  the  shell 
or  prepared,  dried  loganberries,   canned  asparag'as ,  and  cut  roses. 

Canadian  concessions  on  Am  ex*  lean  agricultural  products 

Eruit  and  vegetables 

In  1929-30  the  value  of  Canadian  imports  of  American  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  totaled  $28,000,000.     By  1933-34  this  trade,  in  the  face  of 
greatly  increased  Canadian  tariffs,  had  shrunk  to  $11,000,000.     The  adjust- 
ments m.ade  by  Canada  in  valuing  these  commodities  for  duty  pur-poses  repre- 
sent a  concession  of  considerable  im.portance.     The  commitment  on  this  point 
includes  a  reduction  of  20  percent  from  valuations  in  use  in  the  past,  and 
also  sets  the  reduced  figure  as  the  maximum  v\/hich  may  be  applied  to  the 
products  still  subject  to  valuation. 

Most  of  the  American  fruits  and  vegetables  imported  into  Canada  have 
had  to  pay  year-round,  ad-valorem,  duties  of  30  percent  on  vegetables  and  20 
percent  on  fruits.     In  addition,  since  1930  these  ad  valorem  rates  have  been 
supplemented,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  by  minimum  specific  duties. 
The  agreement  practically  eliminates  the  minimiom  specific  duties  on  these 
items.     In  addition,  all  of  the  products  in  this  group  will  now  pay  an  all- 
year  ad-valorem  rate  of  15  percent.     The  intermediate  rate  for  vegetables  is 
27.5  percent  and  for  fruit,  20  percent. 

The  system  of  advanced  valwxtions,  which  still  applies  to  11  fresh 
vegetables  and  15  fresh  fruits  during  certain  seasons,   is  important  enough  ^ 
to  warrant  an  estimate  of  its  effects  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
The  table  on  the  next  page  presents  estimates  of  the  maximum  charges  diu:"ing 
the  1936  season,   compared  ,wi  th  estim.ates  of  similar  charges  during  the  current, 
year.     The  most  im.portant  variable  in  the  case  is  the  invoice  values  upon 
which  the  duty  charges  are  based.     In  this  presentation,  the  invoice  values 
for  1935  are  rough  estimates,  and  the  same  estimates  have  been  used  to  com- 
pute the  duties  for  both  1935  and  1936,     Despite  its  obvious  limitations, 
the  tabulation  affords  some  idea  of  the  relative  v^eight  of  the  valuation 
charges  before  and  after  the  c!.greeraent. 
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From  a  regional  standpoint  the  sections  of  the  country  that  will 
benefit  Tiost  from  the  lowering  of  duties  on  fruits  and  vegetables  are  .cer- 
tain of  the  Southern  and  Pacific  States,  such  as  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texa..  and  California.    In  these  sections  practically  all  ox  the 
fresh  vegetables' are  shipped  during  the  ti.^e  when  Canada  will  assess  ohe 
relatively  low  rate  of  15  percent  ad  valorem,  as  compared  witn  the  present 
rate  of  30  percent.    Commodities  that  will  specially  benefit  are  tomatoes 
f?om  Florid,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and  California;  lettuce  from  California 
find  Arizona,  and  celery  and  cabbage  from  California,  Florida,  and  Texas. 

The  truci-  growing  sections  of  Colorado  also  stand  to  make  a  consider- 
able increase  in  their  shipments  to  Canada  through  reductions  in  charges 
secured  in  this  agreement.    The  Colorado  products  particularly  affected  ?re 
lettuce,  cabbage, "and  onion..    Texas  will  also  benefit  from  the  reduction 
in  the  valuation  on  onions. 

CAIIADA:     Estimated  maximum- charges  payable  on  imports  of 

American  fresh  fru.its  cjjid  vegetables,   1333  '"^P^    .  .  

"        193b  maximum  charges 
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Item 


Esti- 
mated 

1935 
season- 
al 
invoice 
value 
per 
pound 
a/ 


Fruits 
Apples  

Apricots  

•Cantaloupe.? . . . 

Cherries ....... 

■Cranberries. . . 

•Grapes  .  . 

•Peaches  

Pears. ........ 

Pl^s  and 

prunes  

Raspberries  & 

loganberries 
Strawberries . . 


'ent  s 


3.5 
^.0 

11.0 

1.5 
k.o 

2.5 

7.0 

6.0 
8.0 


1935  maximum,  charges 


.Duty 


Advanced 
valuation 
per  ■ 
pound 


2'Ofo  or 
3/5i^  per  lb. 

20fo  or 
1,  5^^  per  lb, 
20/0.  or 
2(2?  per  lb. 
20^  or 
2.5.^!'  per  lb. 
2(f;  per  lb. 

2070.  or 
1.25^2^  per  lb. 

2Gi  or 

0.75'/  per  1^' 

20^  or 

0.75'^  per  lb. 

20/0  or 
])(/■  per  lb. 

20-;^  or 
3^  per  lb. 


Cents 

TTo"" 

2.0 

U.O 
5'.0 

2,0 

1.0 

1.75 

1.25 

1.25 

3.0 

.   2.0  . 


Esti- 
mated 
charge 
per 
poiJind 


1.9 
3.H 

5.9 

7.0 

U/6 
3.0 
3.0 
2.0 

2.9 
.  6.0 
5,.o 


nnder  the  agreement 


r^ity 


Advanced 
valuation 
per 
pound 


15^^ 
ad  val. 
•  (I 


1.5(7 

:per  lb, 

ad  val. 

It 


Esti- 
mated 
total 
charge 
per 
pound 


Cents 
O.g 

1.6 

■  •  3-.2 
U.O 

1,6 

o.s 

1.5 
1.0 
1.0 

2.U 
1.6 

'Continued 


Cents 

2.6 

5.3 
3.5 

2r3 

2.3 
1.5 


3.7 
3.0 
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Item 


Vegetables 
Aspa-ragas . .  .  > 


Beans , 
Beets . 


Cabbage  , 

Carrots  

Cauliflower. . 

Celery  

Cucumbers .... 

Lettuce  

Mushrooms . . . . 

Onions ........ 

Onions,  green 
&  shallots. 
-Peas  


Rhuba.rb. .  . 
Spinach. . . 


Estimated  maximum  charges  payable  on  imports  of  American 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  1935  ^'^rid  1936,  cont'd, 
Esti- 


mated 


season- 
al 
invoice 
value 

per 
pound 
a/ 


Ilents 
10.0 

1.0 
1.2 

2.5 

^.5 

5.0 
;  3.0 

■25.0 

.  2.8 

■  % 
3,9 

■  1.1 

,  -2.5 


1935  maximum  charges 


I>aty 


30fa  or 
3jZ^.per  Ibi 


30fo  or 

lij:  per  lb. 

30-^  or 

li;/:  per  lb, 

30i  or 

1^  per  lb, 

3'o;;fa  or 

2'p  vev  lb, 
■  '  ,30^  or 
2/1:  per  lb. 

30^  or 
li^  per  lb. 
30^0  or 
1.5-^  per  lb. 
3.0fo  or 
10^  per  lb. 

yyl  or 

0.75^  per  lb. 

30fo  or 
0.75^^  per  lb. 

fo 


30fo  or 

lo?  per  lb, 

30^0  or 

l(p  per  lb. 


Advanced 
valuation 
per 
pound 


Cents 
5.5  ■ 

2.5 
2,0 

2.5 

2.5 
k,0 
1,0 

3.5 

l.Q 

5.0 

0.75  . 

i|.0 

2t5  ■ 
2.0 

1.25 


Esti- 
mated 
charge 

per 
pound 

b/ 


Cents 
10.1  ' 

3.0 
3.6 

h.o 
6.6 
3.0 

5.U 

2.5 

15.0 
1.8 

3.0 

2.k 


1936  maximum  charges 
under  the  agreement 


Duty 


15^ 
ad  val, 
II 


ad  val . 
It 


ad  val, 

II 


Advanced 
valuation 
per 
pound 


Cents 
2,0 

1.6 

2.0 
2.0 
3.2 
0,8 
2.8 
0.8 
,U.O 

0.6 
3.2  ■ 
2,0 
1.6' 

1.0 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.      ;  .       • '■ 

a/  The-  values  in  this  column  hare  "been  used' in'  the  estimates '  for  both  1935  ^^'^ 
1936.    b/.  To  compute  the  total  charge,  apply  the  ad  valorem  duty  to' the  sum  of 
the  invoice  value  plus  the  advanced  valuation,  and  add  the  advanced  valuation 
to  the  product  ob'tained.     On  apples,  for  example:     1935i   •20(3.']V+  1*0)  +  1.0 
-  1.9;  1936,   ,l^C},\jr  0.8)  4.  0.8  =  c/  Not  available.  '  •  ■ 
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In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  a  considerable  part  of  the 
shipments  into  the  Canadian  mrket  will  encounter  the  higher  rates  assessed 
dm-ing  the  period  of  marketing  of  th^  Cano,dian  crops.     !;evertheless ,  tne 
rates  of  duty  made  effective  oy  the  a^-;reeracnt  are  substantially  less  tnan 
the  rates  heretofore  prevailing  and  rill,  therefore,  offer  an  opportunity 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  shipments  to  Ca:iada.     In  this  region  the 
states  that  stand  to  benefit  particularly  are  lTe;v  York,  Hew  Jersey,  Micn- 
igan,  and  7/isconsin» 

Under  the  afreemer.t,  Car.ada  places  potatoes  on  the  free  list.  In 
1929-50  Canadian  ir^ports  of  American  potatoes  totaled  1,282,000  busnels, 
at  a  value  of  31,545,000.    During  tnc  ten  years  1920  to  1329,  when  tne 
duty  ranged  between  20  and  35  cents  a  bushe]  .  Caiipdian  imports  of  American 
potatoes  averaged  annually  well  over  500,000  bushels,  vnlued  at  over 
$700,000.     Sweet  potatoes  are  also  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Importaiit  concessions  are  m.ad'-;  by  C'^nada  on  American  citrus  fruit. 
The  Canadian  duty  on  oranges,  of  35  cents  per  cubic  foot,  is  entirely 
eliminated  d^^ing  the  fo'uT  months  Ja^xary  oo  April,  inclusive.    Almost  40 
percent  of  the  total  United  States  c-:rlot  i;hiT)ments  of  oranges  move  during 
these  months.     The  daty  on  grf^efrudo  of  one  cent  per  po^^d  is  reduced  to 
one  half  cent  per  po^and,  or  by  50  percent,  throughout  tiie  year.     In  1929-30 
the  value  of  imports  of  .tmericaJi  oranges  and  grapefruit  into  Canada  was 
about  $10,000,000.    By  1955-54  the  value  of  this  trade  had  fallen  to ^about 
$5,000,000.     In  addition  to  the  duty  reductions  on  oranges  and  grapefruit, 
Canada  agrees  to  maintain  lem.ons  on  the  free  list. 

Important  benefits  may  be  anticipated  frcrm  duty  reductions  on  de- 
ciduous fruit,  melons,  and  nuts.     These  pr-^ducts  arc,  as  in  the  case  of 
vegetables,  produced  in  many  sections  of  tie  United  States.    'For  example, 
the  reduction  in  the  Canadian  duty  on  melons  will  be  of  particular  interest 
to  Georgia,  Colorado,  and  California.    The  duty  reduction  on  peaches  is  of 
special  significance  to  Georgia.     The  reduction  in  the  Canadian  duty  on 
grapes  is  oi  particular  value  to  Hew  York  and  California.    Under  the  terms 
tf  the  agreement  Canada  removes  entirely  the  20  percent  ad-valoreci  duty  on 
avocados.    The  duty  of  two  cents  a  poxuid  on  pecans  and  ".'alnuts  in  the  shell 
is  reduced  to  one  cent  a  pound.     The  concession  on  these  nuts  will  be  of 
special  value  to  Georgia,  Califcrnia,  and  Oregon.     Similarly,  these  states 
will  benefit  from  the  reduction  of  50  percent  in  the  four  cents  a  p«»und  duty 
on  various  shelled  nuts. 


Keats  and  meat  products 

The  concessions  made  by  Canada  on  agricultural  r^roducts-  were  not, 
however,   confined  to  fruits  and  vegetables.     For  ex.-unple,  the  Canadian  im- 
port charges  on  preserved  meats  from  the  United  States  have  been  reduced 
65  percent  on  the  average.     The  clmrges  on  fresh  meats  and  livestock  are  re- 
duced 45  and  60  percent,  respectively.     The  total  value  of  Canadian  imports 
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of  preserved  and  fresh  meat  froin  the  United  States  airounted  to  a'bout 
$5,600,000  In  1929-30  but  had  fallen  to  $357,000  in  1933-34.     The  largest 
item  in  this  group  is  cured  and  pickled  pork,  of  v.hich  Canada  imported 
19,000,000  pounds  in  1929-50  against  only  4,000,000  pounds  in  1953-54. 
Under  the  intermediate  Canadian,  rates,  which  will  nov/  apply  to  American 
products,  all  cured  pork  items,  including  the  important  item  of  pickled 
pork,  will  pay  a  duty  of  only  1.75  cents  a  pound  against  the  general  rate 
of  5  cents  a  pound  at  present  in  effect  against  American  products.  Imports 
of  American  pickled  pork  in  the  fisc&l  year  ended  March  31,  1930,  amounted 
to  about  12,000,000  pounds  but  declined  to  a  little  over  4,000,000  po^onds 
in  1955-34.    Ham,  shoulder,  and  bacon  imports  from  the  United  States  de- 
clined from  7,700,000  pounds  in  1929-30  to  the  insignificant  quantity  of 
around  10,000  poiuids  in  1933-34. 

The  new  Canadian  duty  on  American  lard  will  be  1.75  cents  per  pound 
instead  of  the  present  rate  of  2  cents  a  pound.     Canada  has  not  in  the  past 
been  an  outstanding  market  for  Acierican  lard  but  imports  have  increased 
from  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  in  1929-30  to  almost  3,000,000  pounds  in 
1933-54  and  the  low  rate  established  by  the  agreement  furnishes  a  basis  for 
a  further  expansion  in  the  outlet  for  American  lard  in  Canada. 


livestock 


All  types  of  livestock  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada 
are  by  the  term.s  of  the  a-greem.ent  exenpted  from  advanced  valu<ation.     In  this 
group  horses  constitute  the  only  type  of  livestock  the  imports  of  which  have 
exceeded  $100,000  in  value  in  the  past  six  years.     The  Canadian  concession 
on  horses  reduced,  the  import  duty  of  $25  per  head  by  50  percent.     The  rate 
on  cattle  is  placed  at  2  cents  a  pound  r.gainst  5  cents  under  the  general 
schedule,  while  the  new  duty  on  ho-gs  will  be  1.25  cents  per  powid  instead  of 
the  present  3-cent  rate.     Sheep,  lambs,  and  goats  will  p'ay  $2-.00  per  head 
under  the  agreement,  against  the  present  rate  of  $5.00. 

E^gs  and  poultry  ,  - 

Abolition  of  advanced  valx-Tations  on  eggs  in  the  shell  and  prepar'ed 
eggs  constitutes  a  conBidarable  amoiuit  of  relief  for  those  items  entering 
Canada  from  the  United  States.    The  imports  of  eggs  in  all  fonas  from  the 
United_3tates  in  1929-30  were  v-dued  at  $1,368,000  against  only  $23,000  in 
1934-35.     In  the  case  of  eggs  in  the  shell,  advanced  validations  have  been 
so  arranged  in  the  past  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Acierican  eggs  in  Canada 
at  less  than  35  cents  per  d.ozen  wholesale.     Under  the  agreement  provisions, 
only  5  cents  per  dozen  will  be  collected  as  duty,  regardless  of  the  invoice 
value.     Tnat  rate  is  the  intermediate  rate.     Valuations  also  are  removed  from 
live  and  dead  poul.trT/%  ^s^'-'iivt^'-praTrj^ 

ad-jr-al-ar-em  against -th-e-pr-«S'ent--25-perGe&t----i'ate.     The  new  rate  on  ^  deadf  poul try 

is  17.5  percent  af:;ainst  the  current  charge  of  20  percent. 
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Grains  and  cereals 

Reductions  in  the  Canadian  duties  on  grains  and  cereals  average 
35  percent.     The  irnports  fror\  the  United  States  for  consumption  in  Canada 
of  the  items  in  this  group  were  valued  at  more  than  $6,000,000  in  1929-30. 
Since  Canada  is  an  exporter  of  most  grains  and  cereal  .products,  the 
opportunity  for  marketing  Ajnericcn  products  of  this  class  in  Canada  is 
necessarily  limited.     Canada  does,  however ,  afford  a  market  of  some  im- 
portance for  corn  in  seasons  .of  short  feed  production  in  that  country. 
The  Canadio.n  duty  on  United  States  corn  used  primarily  for  feed  is  reduced 
from  25  to  20  cents  a  bushel. 

Other  products 

The  Canadian  concessions  to  the  United  Stntes  include  duty  reduc- 
tions on  a  n"arnber  of  other  miscellaneous  products.     Soybeans,  for  instance, 
are  placed  on  the  free  list.     The  present  duty  is  2  cents  per  pound.  This 
concession  is  significojit  in  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  soybean 
production  in  the  United  States.     Reductions  below  the  present  intermediate 
rates  have  been  granted  on  a  mjinber  of  seeds,  including  timothy,  broom  corn, 
parsley,  and  lettuce.    Nut  trees  and  grafting  stock  are  placed  on  the  free 
list. 

United  States  concessions  on  Canadian  agricultural  products- 

As  previously  indicated,  the  United  States  on  its  side  makes  con- 
cessions in  the  form  of  duty  reductions  on  19  agricultural  products,  most 
of  which,  however,  are  items  of  minor  importance.     The  major  products  upon 
v;hich  duty  reductions  are  made  are  cattle  and  calves,  seed  potatoes,  and 
cream.     On  each  of  these  items  the  duty  reductions  are,  however,  lim.ited 
to  specified  annual  quantities. 

Cattle ,   calves,   and  dairy  cows 

The  duty  reductions  on  cattle  cover  three  specific  classes,  cattle 
weighing  700  pounds  or  more,   calves  weighing  175  pounds  or  less,  and  dairy 
cows.    With  respect  to  cattle  weighing  700  pounds  or  more  (other  than 
dairy  cows)   the  duty  is  reduced  fromi  three  to  two  cents  per  pound  but  the 
number  of  animals  permitted  to  enter  at  the  reduced  rate  is  limited  to 
three  fourths  of  one  percent  of  the  average  total  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
calves  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  1928  to  1932.     This  percent- 
age represents  155,799  head.     The  duty  prior  to  1930  was  1.5  cents.  No 
reduction  is  m.ade  in  the  rate  of  2.5  cents  on  cattle  v/eighing  'between  175 
and  700  po\mds,  of  which  Mexico  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

Tor  several  years  preceding  1930,  under  the  1.5  cent  duty  and  with 
a  relative  shortage  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,   the  total  imports  of 
dutiable  cattle  were  considerable,  averaging  from  1927  to  1929,  for  cattle 
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of  all  weights.  cora"bined,  about  454,000  head  annually.    Of  this  total  it 
is  estimated  that  'between  100,000  end  150,000  head/vvere  cattle  weighing 
700  pounds  or  more,     CaJiada  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  cattle  of 
this  class*    After  the  imposition  of  much  higher  duties  on  cattle  in  1930 
the'  imports  of  cattle  weighing  more  than  700  pounds  were  insignificant, 
averaging  only  3,000  head  from  1932  to  1934,     The  reduced  supplies  of 
meats  in  the  United  States  in  1935,  resvilting  from  the  dro"ught  of  1934, 
led  to  an  increa.se  in  imports  of  cattle,  the  numher  of  the  hea.vier  group 
entering  during  the  first  nine  m.onths  of  the  year,  incliiding  da-iry  cows, 
heing  ahout  50,000  head,  of  which  57,000  head  came  from  Cana,da» 


UHITED  STATES:     Estimated  total  slaughter  of  cattle  pjid  calves, 

1928  to  1932 


Yecar  •  Cattle        ;  Calves        :  Total 


;  Thousands     ■  Thousands  ;  Thousands 

1928    :  12,452        !  8,657  :  21,119 

1929   :  12,241      .   ;  8,313  20,554 

1950   ;  12,168  8,532  :  20,700 

1931   ;  12,155         \  8,792  j  20,948 

1932    ;  11,395   [  8  ,  550  !  20  y  545 


Average  1928-1932        ■  12,182         i-  8,591         i  20,773 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division, 


The  herds  of  cattle  in  Canada  are  only  a  fra.ction  of  those  in  the 
United  Ste.tes,     The  estimated  numher  in  1934,  not  including  deury  cows, 
was  5,000,000,  as  com-pared  with  over  40,0CO,000  in  the  United  States,  In 
fact,  the  total  cattle  numbers  in  Ca.nada  represent  only  a^hout  one  fourth 
of  the  slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  in  any  one  year,'    It  is, 
therefore,  o'bvioiisly  impossible  for  Cs.nada  to  supply  any  large  fraction  of 
the  Americeji  cattle  market,    Nevertheless,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibil- 
ity that  during  some  one  period  the  imrjorts  a,t  the  reduced  duty  might  be 
la.rge  enough  materially  to  affect  the  prices  received  by  Amierica.n  ca.ttle 
raisers,  the  agreement  sets  a  limit  of  155,799  head  on  the  number  which 
may  enter  a,t  the  2.^ent  rate.    Any  increa.se  in  imports  from  Cana.da  will 
be  largely  confined  to  feeder  cattle,  ^ 

vf 

The  duty  on  calves  is  reduced  from  2.5  to  cents  per  pound 

on  a  number  up  to  one  fourth  of  one  percent  of  the  total  average  slaugliter 
of  all  cattle  and  calves  in  the  United  Sta.tes,  or  approximately  51,933 
hea.d. 
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This  figure  rspregonts  about  one  percent  of  the  f ederr.llj''  inspected  claiighter 
of  calves  in  the  United  States,     Thie  duty  on  dairy  cows  is  reduced  from  3  to 
1,5  cents  per  pound  on  a  quantity  not  to  exceed  20,000  head  annually.     In  1929 
the  imports  of  dairy  cov/s  from  Canada  totaled  almost  28,000  head.     This  reduc- 
tion  will  be  of  special  value  to  dtdrj''  producers  in  northeastern  United  States 
ivho  find  it  necossaiy  from  time  to  time  to  add  to  their  dairy  herds.  This 
necessity  has  been  increased  by  the  intensive  progro;n  for  the  elimination  of 
cows  having  tuberculosis  or  Peng's  disease.    During  the  year  ended  August  1935, 
for  instance,  about  858,000  animals  were  eliminated  under  this  prograjn.  Prac- 
tically no  dairy  cattle  are  imroorted  from  Mexico, 

a/ 

.  UNITED  STATES:     Number  and  average  weight  of  imports  of  cattle 
and  calves  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  classed  according 
to  weight  groups,  1923—1935 


Les 

5  than 

1,050  po'iunds  weight 

1,050  -pounds  and 

over 

CpI  en- 

Canada 

exico 

Canada  'Mexico 

dar 

llujaber 

Aver-'^^-e 

weight,: 

ber 

Aver- 

num- 
ber 

Aver-  :  ,^ 

:  Hum- 

"-S\.ber 
weight; 

•Aver- 

year 

Calves 

Cattle 

Totalf 

Jattle 

Total  : 

age 
Weight 

we  ight 

TEou- 

Tho-i>- 

Thou-; 

Thou- 

Thou- 

: Thou- 

sands 

sands 

sands' 

Pounds 

Pounds: 

sands 

Pounds 

sands 

Founds:  sands 

Pounds 

1923  d/.. 

24 

108 

13;,; 

662 

578  ; 

13 

426 

4 

1,249:  .04 

1,218 

X  9  3^ •  •  •  •  • 

35 

84 

119: 

.790 

616  : 

11 

465 

12 

1,234;  .004 

1,135 

1925  

62 

79 

141: 

686 

472  : 

24 

448 

7 

1,212  .04 

1,159 

1926. .... 

65 

95 

150: 

658 

471  : 

48 

393 

3 

1,198:  ,05 

1,172 

1927  

79 

18G 

265; 

732 

574  ; 

14:3 

461 

19 

1,183!  ,4 

1,147 

1928  

76 

1B9 

265. 

579 

470  : 

238 

460 

13 

1,149;  1,0- 

1,152 

1929  d/.. 

90 

146 

236; 

,682 

498  : 

245 

439 

11 

1,185    .4  • 

•  1,203 

1930  to 

June  17 

37. 

370  : 

150 

428 

1 

1,151  ,5 

■  1,146 

1930  aftet 
June  17., 
1931,..., 
1932. .... 

1933  

1934. .... 
Jan. -Sop  t; 

1934...' 

1935... 


Less  than  700  pounds  weight 


15: 

172  : 

20 

377 

2 

•911: 

.05 

970 

17. 

191  : 

65 

406 

■  3 

•913; 

.7 

992 

5: 

205  : 

89 

373 

1 

876 

.3 

861 

1; 

305  ; 

62 

285 

.2 

831' 

.04 

743 

125  ; 

55 

•  354 

.09 

851 

.  65 

1,052 

1: 

51  ■ 

.07 

.02 

37: 

173 

57. 

3. 

700  pounds  and  over 


Compiled  by  thj  United  States  Tariff  Commission  from  Customs  records. 
£;/  For  consumption,    b/  Canadian  exports  to  the  United  States.     c_/  Eliminating 
calves  at  an  assumed  weight  of  200  pounds  per  head,     d/  Totals  for  1923: and  1929 
4o  not  agree  with  Foreign  Com.merce  and  Navigation  data  but  the  above  figures  for 
1929  were  admitted  to  be  correct  in  letter  to  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
(Is-ted    September  5,  1951. 
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UlTITED  STATES Cattle -imports i  "by  ■co-ontry  of  origin, 
aver5^.g;e  1909-1913,  annual  1913-1935 


Year 
ended 
D£Ci_3<L_„. 
Aver. age 
1909-1913 

Duty-free 


years 

1918  

1919  

1920  .... 
Low-duty 
years_  cj 

1922  . 
1923. . 

1924.  . 

1925.  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 
1928. . 
1929.  . 
Eigh  dut:\^ 

years  d/ 
1930. . . . . , 

1931. .  

1932.'  

1933  

1934.-  

Jan. -Sept. 

-L  X  •   •   •  < 

193'5  


Diitiaole 


'ree  ay 


Other 

0  ther 

;  Canada 

:  Mexico 

coun- 

Total 

Canada 

Mexico 

coun- 

To tal 

♦ 

tries 

tries 

'  ElO£iber_ 

Number 

l^mih  er 

llT-imber 

r  

Number 

.  Number 

Nuriber 

Nwnber 

:  9,544 

239",  716 

30 

249,290 

3  79 

463 

1,482 

2 , 524 

:  0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

249,316 

100  ,.632 

2,  653 

552,601 

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

550 , 004 

•90 ,  541 
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642,395 

0 

0 

0 

0 

316,559 

58,926 

3,629 
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i  113,445 

4,  774 

2 

118,221 

65,9  53 

9,100 
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76,  650 
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.  30,127 

0 
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0 
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2.,  309 
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30 
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0 
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120 
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92 
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\  148,810 
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14 
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83 
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:  163,341 

48,131 

126 
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.  5,948. 

2,341 
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O  O  J  ^±  O  w 

rto  o ,  out 

9, 141 
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24:5,834 

169 
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5,909 

4,016 

890: 

10,815 

:  247,876 

244,733 

0 

492  ,  609 
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3,257 
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11,973 
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6 
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3,488 
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2,  9 57" 

'    7 , 900 
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3 
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1,B"0'2 
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0 
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5,933 
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1 
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27 
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77 
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171  : 
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Eo reign  Agricultural  Service  Division. 
Navigation  of  the  United  States, 
a/  Includes  registered  piire-bred  cattle 
breeding  and  exhibition  purposes;  also 
with  insignificant  exceptions,     'bj  Yeai- 
on  cattle  less  than  one  year  old,  $3.75 
more  than  $14  per  head,  or  27.5  percent 
c/  May  28,  1921,  to  September  21,  1922, 
pound  if  under  1,050  pounds  and  2  cents 
under  700  pounds;  otherv/ise  3  cents  per 


Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  .and  ^ 

a2id  cattle  imported  temporarily , for 
cattle  from  Virgin  Islands  s.-ince - 1917, 
ended  June  30.    Duty  was  $2  .per  head 
per  head  on  older  cattle  valued  at  not 
if  valued  at  more  than  $14  per  head. 
50  percent;   thereafter  .1. 5  cents  per 
othervvise.     d/  2. 5  cents  per  pour.d  if 
pound  effective  since  June  18,  1950. 
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UNITED  STATES:     Dairy  cattle  inspected  for  entry  fro:n  Canada, 

1523  to  1935 


Year 


1928, 
1929. 


1930, 
1331. 
1932. 


Animals  inspected 


Number 


19,7^3 
27,617 
10,327 

3,701 

1,391 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 


Year 


1933  

I93U  

Jan. -Oct . 
1934... 

1935-- 


Animals  inspected 


Nu:nber 
"Ull 


9 


bo 


3o3 
3»^32 


Seed  potatoes 


No  reduction  is  made  by  the  United  States  in  the  imi^ort  duty  on  table 
potatoes.    A  reduction  is  made,  however,   on  a  limited  quantity  of  certified 
seed  potatoes.    The  duty  on  all  potatoes  estaolished  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  was  75  cents  per  100  pounds.    On  a  quantity  of  certified  seed  potatoes 
up  to  a  maximum  of  'J'^0,000  bushels  d'lring  any  12-month  period  beginning 
December  1,  the  duty  is  reduced  by  the  agreem.ent  from  75  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  60  cents  for  the  months  December  to  Februfiry,  inclusive,  and  to 
U5  cents  from  March  to  November,   inclusive.     The  quantity  of  75'^tOOO 
bushels  represents  about  5 '5  percent  of  the  average  annual  United  States 
production  of  seed  potatoes  during  the  last  five  years.    Most  of  the 
imiported  potatoes  are  marketed  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  Gulf  States. 
As  previously  indicated,  Canada  agrees  to  adiidt  both  white  and  sweet 
potatoes  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty.    Prior  to  the  a.^■reement 
the  Canadian  duty  on  American  potatoes  vras  the  sa;Tie  as  the  United  States 
import  duty,  or  75  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Imported  potatoes  ha,ve  been  tnk:en  into  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  domestic  potato  control  pro^'ram  now  in  effect.     Import  allotments 
for  tax-free  sales  are  based  on  the  same  period  (]. 529-193^)  as  are  domestic 
allotments,  with  the  same  percentage  applying  to  the  average  for  the  base 
period.    For  the  year  beginning  December  1,  1535 1  the  percentage  is  97  for 
tax-free  sales  of  both  domestic  and  imported  potatoes. 

Imports  of  potatoes  from  Canada  for  both  seed  and  tr>,ble  use  averaged 
about  2,750,000  "bushels  in  the  hase  period  I929  to  1934.     In  the  three 
years  1932.  to  I93U  such  imports  averaged  about  1,CSt,000  bushel's  annually. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  potato  control  program,  imj/orts  Cara  la  cannot 

exceed  2, 667, 000  bushels  for  all  purposes  during  zho  year  begir/ning 
December  1,  1935«    I'bic  concession  on  seed  potatoes  represents  23.1  percent 
of  the  total  allotment  to  Canada. 
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For  the  period  January- Sep temper  1935»  imports  of  seed  potatoes, 
practically  all  of  which  came  fron  Canada,  amounted  to  U8,256  bushels 
against  lo7,067  hushels  in  the  corresponding  months  of  193^*     Imioorts  of 
table  stock  for  the  same  months  of  1935  reached  a  total  of  2^3,206  hushels 
against  1,12^,397  hushels  in  the  preceding  year.    Of  the  imports  of  tahle 
stock,  82  percent  of  the  1935  figures  came  from  Canada  o.gainst  'jk  percent 
of  the  193^  total  for  the  months  indicated. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  for  cons-amption  of  certified  seed  and 

tahle  potafo'e's',  hy  months,  1931  to  193^1-  a/   

(in  "bushels  of  60  pounds)  ■  ' 


Month 

.ea  se.ea 

193^ 

Taoie 

SLOCK 

1934 

1931  : 

1932  ; 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1933  : 

Bushels- 

Bushels; 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels' 

Bushels ; 

Bushels 

January . . I 

70,593' 

18,099: 

25,219 

37,305 

U95,Uio 

39,9^6 

28,7^^2: 

131,225 

Eebriiary . 

6,l4oO 

96,8^1; 

57,603 

820,967 

56,500 

7,665;- 

207.750 

March. , . . 

lU6_^18 

121,516: 

io9_l6o6 

60^9^2 

..^Ji:i.52j_._ 

166,365. 

68,^82; 

■.5M^713_ 

April . . . . 

197,992^ 

^9^,^35! 

12,U39 

■  21,337 

1,0^4,895 

l%,"36l 

56,6U8i 

182, lUo 

May  

17,^62 

21 , 02U; 

6,8^9 

6,582 

537,^^9 

273,795 

2^,022! 

55,751 

June. .... 

6,019 

79,209 

2,081 

1,506: 

2.  850 

3,911 

509 

lU, 69O; 

1,358 

Augus  t . .  . 

5,^^^6 

U8 

22,UU5: 

96II 

September 

591 

'  3,186 

6,099 

510 

18,871; 

■  135- 

October, , 

2,09s 

7,8Sl| 

^,953 

6,096 

797 

1^,790; 

795 

November. 

88,03s 

Li9Li53i 

107,621 

_  58,908 

:  8U,07^ 

2^,180 

,205^Jil+^ 

123,1+62 

December. 

:'  21, 00^^ 

218,2^3 

3,792 

:  90,677 

'  9,55s 

;  33,8i|2_ 

Total. . 

; 550,355 

!37Tro^3; 

:  25  608 

i3^98,760 

: 725,250 

6i|S,855 

1,280,985 

Compiled  from  Monthly  Statistics  of  Imports  for  Consumption.  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States, 

a/  Includes  United  States  imports  from  all  sources  other  than  from  Cuba. 


Cream 


The  United  States  concescion  on  cream,  involving  a  reduction  in 
duty  from  56.6  cents  per  gallon  to  35  cents  per  gallon,  is  confined  to  an 
annual  global  quota  of  1,500,000  gallons.     This  is  equivalent  to  about 
125,000,000  pounds  of  milk,  or  about  one  tenth  of  one  percent  of  the  total 
annua.l  milk  production  in  the  United  States,  and  only  eight  tenths  of  one 
percent  of  the  production  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  which  receive  most 
of  the  imported  supplies.    The  quantity  of  1,500,000  gallons,  upon  which 
the  reduced  duty  applies,  may  be  compared  with  actual  imports  from  Canada 
in  1929  of  almost  3,000,000  gallons. 

Since  1930,   imports  of  cream  have  fallen  to  negligible  quantities, 
amounting  to  only  3U6  gallons  in  I93U.    For  the  first  9  months  of  1935, 
imports  reached  639  gallons  against  2^3  gallons  in  the  comparable  I93U 
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period,     Canada  is  the  only  country  so  situated  as  to  te  atle  to  utilize  the 
quota,  despite  the  fact  that,  small  amounts  of  creaTi  have  been  received  in 
past  years  from  at  least  6  other  foreign  countries.     Prior  to  and  including 
1929,  vrhexi  the  duty  was  20  cents  per  gallon,  Canada  sij-pplied  over  97  percent 
of  the  annua.l  united  States  im.ports  of  cream.     Tfith  the  duty  under  the  agree- 
ment 15  cents  per  gallon  higher  than  in  1929,  it  is  unlikely  that  countries 
other  than  Canada  v/ill  make  any  ma.terial  contribution  to  the  low-duty  quota. 

UI^IITED  STATES:     Imports  of  cream,  by  country  of  origin, 

1924  to  1935 


u  ax  ciiu.ar 

Canada 

Mexico 

Switzerland 

Denmark 

Others 

Total 

y  e  a  r 

Low- duty 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

period 

1924  

4,194,744 

210 

2,495 

4,197,449 

1925  

5,169  ,196 

280 

220 

2,092 

5,171,788 

1926  

5,372,390 

1 , 668 

5 

11 

52 

5,374,126 

192?  

4,840,226 

2,474 

235 

203 

0 

4,843,138 

1923  

3,513,729 

3,081 

3,980 

98 

44 

3,620,932 

1929  b/.  .  . 

2,964,189 

4,021 

1,522 

52 

5 

2,969,889 

High- duty 

period 

1930'. 

1,530,471 

3,337 

1,132 

10 

1,585,456 

1931  

77, 687 

1.590 

41 

6 

111 

79 , 435 

1932  

117,168 

1 , 121 

50 

80 

118,419 

1933  

24,797 

1,049 

93 

18 

19 

25,976 

1934  c/.  .  . 

23 

199 

119 

346 

Jan. -Sept . 

1934.'.  .  . 

17 

139 

0 

0 

85 

2 

243 

1935  

406 

40 

0 

52 

96 

45 

639 

Compiled  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  Foreign  Commerce 
and  Navigation  of  the  United  States. 

a/  General  im.ports.     b/  Imports  for  consumption  in  1929  under  the  rate  provided 
by  the  act  of  1922,  which  was  in  effect  until  J^jLne  13,   1929,  were  1,023,210 
gallons.     c_/  Imports  for  consumption. 

Cheddar  cheese 

The  United  States  duty  on  Cheddar  cheese  was  reduced  by  the  agreement 
to  5  cents  per  pound  but  not  less  than  25  percent  ad  valorem.     The  current 
duty  is  7  cents  per  pound  but  not  less  than  35  percent  ad  valorem.     The  agree- 
ment rate  marks  o.  return  to  the  rate  established  under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922. 
Canada  has  alv/ays  been  the  principal  source  of  imports  of  cheddar  cheese. 
Imports  from  Canada  ■'onder  the  1922  rates  fluctuated  widely  from  around  200,000 
pounds  in  1925  to  --almost  14,000,000  pounds  in  1927.     The  average  rnnual  imports 
from  Canada  during  the  years  1925  to  1929  were  2,400,000  pounds,  or  less  than 
one  percent  of  the  domestic  production  of  cheddar  cheese  during  that  period. 
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Since  1930,.  the  don-estic  prod\iction  of  cheddar  cheese  has  ten-ded  to 
exceed  the  fig:ures  for  .earlier  years,  and  imports  have  been  •some'svhat  smaller, 
The  ratio  of  imports  tO'  domestic  production,   therefore,  has  fallen  "below 
the  smtill  percentage  of  former -years.    Under  the  ne-w  rates  -of  duty,  some 
increase  in  imports  is  to  he  expected,  but  a  return  even  to  the  relatively 
small  quantities  prevailing  prior  to  1930  is  unlikely  unless  there  is  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  price  of  cheese  in  the  United  States. 

UNITED  STATES:     Production  of  full  milk  American  (cheddar)  cheese 
total  imports  of  cheese  from  Canada,  United  Kingdom, 
and  lloTi  Zealand,  and  total  exports,  1925-1935 


Year 


1925. 
1926. 
1927, 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 


1934. . . 

Jan. -Sept 
1934. 
1935. 


Domest  ic 
production 


1,000  pounds 
347,200 
335,900 
307,800 
335,250 
370,300 
378,800 
374,600 
370,700 
408,600 
441,150 


Im.ports  a/ 


Canada 


1,000  pounds 
210 
11,835 
13,268 
7,488 
8,279 
3,142 
1,511 
606 
1,028 
1,034 


703 
594 


"Total  b7 


1,000  pounds 
497 
12,125 
13,723 
7,973 
9,106 
3,471 
1,653 
671 
1,143 
1,123 

746 


Ratio  of 
imports  to 
production 
Percent 
0.1 
3.6 
4.5 
2.4 
2.5 
.9 
.4 
.1 
.3 


Exports 

1,000  pounds 
9,190 
3,903 
3,410 
2,600 
2,. 645 
1,964 
1,673 
1,408 
1,281 
1,377 


1,019 
876 


Compiled  by  Eoreign  Agricultural  Service  Division  from  official  records, 
a/  Principally  cheddar  in  years  of  large  imiportation.  b/  Canada,  United 
Kingdom,  New  Zealand.     _c/  Imports  for  consumption. 


Fruits  and  vegetables 


The  fnj.it  items  upon  which  the  United  States  makes  duty  reductions  are 
apples,   cherries,   strawberries,  and  frozen  blueberries.     Except  for  the  last 
named  item,  the  United  States  normally  exports  more  of  each  of  these  fruits 
to  Canada  than  is  received  in  this  country  from  Canada.     The  duty  on  apples  ii 
reduced  by  40  percent  from  25  to  15  cents  per  bushel.     The  d:aty  on  fresh 
cherries  is  reduced  from  two  cents  to  one  cent  per  pound.     Most  of  the  cherries 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Canada  are  sour  cherries.     These  imports 
in  the  past  heave  been  negligible  in  rela„tion  to  the  production  of  sour  cherries 
in  the  United  States.     The  American  duty  on  strawberries  is  reduced  from 
1.25  to  0.75  cents  per  pound,  or  40  percent-     No  reduction  has  been  made 
in  the  duty  on  fresh  blueberries,   the  imports  of  which  have  represented  a  con- 
siderable percentage  in  com.parison  with  domestic  production,  but  a  reduction 
of  29  percent  was  majde  in  the  duty  on  frozen  blueberries.     In  the  co-se  of  each 
of  the  fruits  mentioned  except  blueberries,  Canada,  makes  a  reduction  in  the 
import  charges  on  the  same  f raits  exported  from  the  United  States  to  Canada. 
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Turnips  sjid  fresh  peas  constitute  the  only  vegetable  items  other  than 
certified  seed  potatoes  upon  v^fhich  the  United  States  grants  lov;er  duty  rates 
under  the  agreement.     The  reduction  for  turnips  is  from  25  to  12.5  cents  per 
100  pounds.    Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1922  the  duty  on  turnips  was  12  cents 
per  100  pomids.     Eor  fresh  peas,  the  reduction  is  from  3  to  2  cents  per. pound 
"but  the  concession  is  effective  only  in  the  months  July  to  Septemher,'  inclusive. 

F  011-1  try 

Roductioris  are  made  in  the  United  States  duties  on  "both  live  and 
dressed  poultry.     In  the  case  of  live  poultry,  a  reduction  of  50  percent  is 
made,  from  8  to  4  cents  per  poimd.     In  the  case  of  dead  chickens  and  guineas, 
the  dixty  is  reduced  from  10  to  6  cents  per  pound,  or  40  percent.    With  respect 
to  both  01  these  rjoultry  item.s,  there  is  a  reciprocal  trade  movement  between 
the  United  States  cind  C:a:adaf  with  the  United  States  exports  normally  exceeding 
imports  frcvi  Canada. 

Seeds  an.d  hay 

A  rodiiction  of  50'percent  in  the  duties  on  clover  and  other  grass 
seeds  brings  the  United  States  duties  back  a.pproximately  to  the  levels  pre- 
vailing in  the  1922  tariff.     The  duty  on  ha^  v/as  reduced  40  percent,  from 
$5.00  to  $5.00  per  ton.   -Practically  all  of  the  hay  imported  into  the  United 
States  comes  from  Canada.     S^-ch  imports  ;.re  limited  largely  to  the  north- 
eastern states  and  in  the  past  they  have  r^^aoresGnted  a.  negligible  amount  comi- 
pared  with  the  hry  produced  in  those  stat(,s.     In  som.e  years,  however,  imported 
hay  has  represented  a  fairly  imiportant  percent-ige  when  compared  v;ith  commer- 
cial production  in  that  region. 

Other  CO nces '010:13 

The  United  3ta-  /s  duty  on  horses  valued  at  not  'sver  $150  was  reduced 
from  $30  to  $20  per  head.     The  trade- between  thn- United  States "and  Canada  in 
horses  mioves  in  Loth  directions.        •  .... 

The  di-ity  on  maple  sugar  is  reduced  under  the  agreem.ent  from,  6  to  4 
cents  per  pound,  the  same  rate  that  now  prevails  on  maple  syrup.     No  reduc- 
tion, is  made  in  the  duty  on  m^iple  syrup,  hov/ever,  which  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant product  in  the  domestic  industry  than  is  maple  sugar. 

In  addition  to  the  duty  reductions  indicated  above,   the  United  States 
agrees  to  bind  three  agricultural  items  at  the  present  rate  of  10  percent  ad 
valorem,  namely,  cereal  by-products  for  animal  feed,  mixed  feeds,  and  wheat 
unfit  for  human  consumption.     Import's  of  those  items,  even  under  the  relative- 
ly lov/  duty,  have  been  of  little  importjuice  except  in  years  of  serious  feed 
shortage  in  the  United  States,  as  in  1934-35. 
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